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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

Two Supreme Court Decisions 

The two cases before the North Carolina Supreme 
Court having important bearing upon the State's edu- 
cational program, to which attention was called in our 
April number, have both been decided — the one, and 
by far the more important, has been decided favor- 
ably — the other, adversely. 

The first relates to the validity of the act passed by 
the General Assembly of 1921, authorizing the is- 
suance of $5,000,000 of State bonds for public school 
buildings; the second relates to the voting of special 
school taxes upon consolidated districts. 

Had the decision in the first case been adverse, the 
result would have been nothing less than disastrous 
to educational progress throughout the state. Fortu- 
nately for the schools, a favorable decision has vali- 
dated the bonds, and thus opened the way for a new 
era of educational progress in North Carolina. Those 
interested in the legal technicalities of this case should 
secure a copy of the brief prepared by Attorney-Gen- 
eral James S. Manning. Judge Manning's brief is 
indeed a masterpiece, and it contains an admirably 
written chapter of our educational history. 

The decision in the second case, although adverse, 
will result in temporary embarrassment only to some 
localities contemplating consolidation; in the end, this 
decision will be turned to good account since it not 
only clarifies but fixes legal procedure in school elec- 
tions where the voting of a local tax on newly con- 
solidated districts is involved. On this point our ma- 
chinery for school elections has for years been ob- 
scure. 

To illustrate, let's take an hypothetical case. It is 
proposed to consolidate districts A and B into one 
district, and the county board of education has author- 
ized the consolidation. District A has a special tax, 
but district B has not. For the tax on the consolidated 
district to be valid, each of the two districts must cast 
a majority of the qualified vote of said district for the 
special tax; otherwise the election is lost. Again, dis- 



trict A must vote off, by means of a separate ballot, 
the special tax which it had previously voted. In 
other words, in a case of this sort, simply a majority 
vote on the entire consolidated district is not sufficient. 
Each of the two component parts of the newly con- 
solidated district must cast a majority vote in favor of 
the tax. 



An Exercise In Reasoning 

The fourteen theses given herewith are taken from 
How to Measure in Education by Wm. A. McCall, 
Associate Professor of Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Dr. McCall's book was recently 
published by the Macmillan Company, New York. A 
review of this volume will appear in our October 
number. In the meantime examine his theses and de- 
termine if you can whether or not they are valid. If 
you were called upon to defend any one of them, what 
would be your line of argument in support of it ? Sup- 
pose you were called upon to attack any one of them, 
how would you proceed to refute the argument sup- 
porting the thesis? How many of the fourteen are 
you ready to accept? Which of them, if any, do you 
reject? The theses follow: 

Thesis 1. Whatever exists at all, exists in some amount. 

Thesis 2. Anything that exists in amount can be measured. 

Thesis 3. Measurement in education is in general the same 
as measurement in the physical sciences. 

Thesis 4. All measurements in the physical sciences are 
not perfect. 

Thesis 5. Measurement is indispensable to the growth of 
scientific education. 

Thesis 6. Measurement in education is broader than edu- 
cational tests. 

Thesis 7. There are other things in education besides 
measurement. 

Thesis 8. To the extent that the pupil's initial abilities or 
capabilities are unmeasurable a knowledge of him is impos- 
sible. 

Thesis 9. To the extent that any goal of education is 
intangible it is worthless. 

Thesis 10. The worth of the methods and materials of in- 
struction is unknown until their effect is measured. 

Thesis 11. Measurement of achievement should precede 
supervision of teaching method. 

Thesis 12. Measurement is no recent educational fad. 

Thesis 13. Tests will not mechanize education or educators. 

Thesis 14. Tests will not produce a deadly uniformity. 



The High School Journal will be better next 
year than ever before. Several new features will be 
added which will be announced in our October 
number. Send in your subscription now, and if you 
don't get your money's worth, we will gladly give 
you back your money. 



